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ABSTRACT 

Assessments are authentic when they have meaning in 
themselves — when the learning they measure has vaiue beyond the 
classroom and is meaningful to the learner. Authentic assessments 
(AAs) address the skills and abilities needed to perfcrr- actual 
tasks. Perhaps the most widely used technique is portfolio 
assessment. We 1 1 -des igned AAs demonstrate a rich array of what 
learners know and can do; display products and processes of learning; 
are adaptable, flexible, ongoing, and cumulative; and allow multiple 
human judgments of learning. They pose challenges, such as abandoning 
traditional notions about testing and evaluation, being time 
consuming to prepare and implement, and requiring special training. 
AAs are potentially more equitable in accommodating learning styles 
and acknowledging multiple ways of demonstrating competence. Adult 
educators find AAs especially appealing as an alternative to the 
problem tic use of standardized tests with adults. Vocational 
education has a long tradition of activity-based learning and product 
assessment. Characteristics of good AAs include the following: 
engaging, meaningful, worthy problems or tasks; real-life 
applicability; emphasis on product and process; rich, 
multidimensional, varied formats; opportunities for learner 
self-evaluation; and fairness in scoring procedures and their 
application. Collaboration among teachers, employers, community 
members, and students is essential for the design of high quality 
AAs. Contains 12 references. (YLB) 
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Techniques for Authentic Assessment 



Learning is ... a dynamic process in which learners actively 
construct knowledge ... the acquisition and organization of 
information into a series of increasingly complex undeistand- 
ings . . . influenced by context (Holt 1992). Educators who 
view learning in this way realize that quantitative methods of 
evaluating learners do not "measure up." Authentic forms of 
assessment present a more qualitative and valid alternative. 
Authentic assessments (AAs) incorporate a wide variety of 
techniques "designed to correspond as closely as possible to 
'real world' student experiences" (Custer 1994, p. 66). They 
are compatible with adult, career, and vocational education. 
After all, apprenticeship is a time-honored form of authentic 
learning: skills taught in context. "High-performance work- 
places" demand critical thinking, self-directed learning, and 
individual responsibility for career development (Borthwick 
1995; Jones 1994)— which the process of AA can develop. 
This Practice Application Brief describes types of authentic 
assessment, explains some of the advantage's an'l challenges 
they present, and highlights some best practices in design and 
implementation, with specific examples from adult, career, 
and vocational education. 

What Are AAs? 

Assessments are authentic when they have meaning in them- 
selves—when the learning they measure has value beyond the 
classroom and is meaningful to the learner. AAs address the 
skills and abilities needed to perform actual tasks. The 
following are some tools used in authentic assessment (Custer 
1994; Uzar and Bean 1991; Reif 1995; Rudner and Boston 
1994): checklists (of learner goals, writing/reading progress, 
writing/reading fluency, learning contracts, etc.); simulations; 
essays and other writing samples; demonstrations or perform- 
ances; intake and progress interviews; oral presentations; 
informal and formal observations by instructors, peers, and 
others; self-assessments; and constructed-responre questions. 
Students might be asked to evaluate case studies, write defini- 
tions and defend them orally, perform role plays, or have ora> 
readings recorded on tape. They might collect writing folders 
that include drafts and revisions showing changes in spelling 
and mechanics, revision strategies, and their history as a 
writer. 

Perhaps the most widely used technique is portfolio assess- 
ment. Portfolios are a ollection of learner work over time. 
They may include research papers, book reports, journals, 
logs, photographs, drawings, video and audiotapes, abstracts 
of leadings, group projects, software, slides, test results; in 
fact, many of the assessment tools listed earlier could have a 
place in a portfolio. However, the hallmark of a portfolio 
used for assessment is that the contents are selected by the 
learner (Hayes et al. 1994). The items are chosen according 
to a set of standards or objectives connected to the curriculum 
or learning event. They should represent a documented his- 
tory of learning and an organized demonstration of accom- 
plishment. Portfolios can serve as a catalyst for reflection on 
one's growth as a learner and a means of identifying areas for 
movement (ibid.). They can serve as a tool for presenting 
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oneself to potential employers (Borthwick 1995; Maclsaac and 
Jackson 1994). 

What's Good about AAs? 

Many of these methods are worlds away from traditional tests 
and grading. What advantages do authentic techniques pro- 
vide? Well-designed AAs demonstrate a rich array of what 
learners know and can do; they display both the products and 
the processes of learning, making learners aware of the pro- 
cesses and encouraging ownership. Authentic assessments are 
adaptable, flexible, ongoing, and cumulative, depicting learner 
growth over time (Custer 1994; Holt 1992). Because they 
should be closely aligned with the curriculum, they connect 
thinking and doing, theory and practice, in authentic contexts. 
Assessment should become an integral part of teaching and 
learning: other learning opportunities may arise during assess- 
ment. "The process of assessment is itself a constructivist 
ieaming experience, requiring students to apply thinking skills, 
to understand the nature of high quality performance, and to 
provide feedback to themselves and others" (Rudner and Bos- 
ton 1994, p. 7). The feedback and results enable teachers and 
learners to consider the next steps for improving both teaching 
and learning. 

Although they raise concerns about subjectivity, AAs allow 
multiple human judgments of learning. Teachers, peer re- 
viewers, and community members may all be involved in vari- 
ous performance ratings, and— a critical element— learners 
evaluate and monitor themselves. Alternative assessments can 
accommodate varied learning styles and ~erve the purposes of 
instruction, not other reasons for evaluating students (compar- 
ing individuals, comparing programs, demonstrating account- 
ability, etc.). 

Authentic assessments do pose certain challenges. They re- 
quire abandoning traditional notions about testing and evalua- 
tion and they change teacher and student roles. They are time- 
consuming for teachers to prepare and implement, because 
they require clarity in goals, outcomes, criteria, and expecta- 
tions and assurance that all stakeholders understand (Hayes et 
al. 1994). To ensure that evaluation standards are applied 
consistently, teachers and other raters need careful training 
(Borthwick 1995). Students need to be prepared for self- 
monitoring and reflection (Jones 1994). Some may be more 
comfortable with the traditional boundaries of grades and test- 
ing at set times. 

AAs are potentially more equitable in accommodating learning 
styles and acknowledging multiple ways of demonstrating com- 
petence. However, not all schools and districts may have 
access to some of the resources needed to develop them, and 
they impose demands that may challenge some students (Rud- 
ner and Boston 1994). Authentic assessments do not necessar- 
ily have to replace other forms of evaluation but can be used 
to augment and broaden the picture of learner progress. Jones 
(1994) cautions, however, that it is a mistake to use authentic 
techniques such as portfolios while still teaching primarily 
through traditional methods such as lectures and assigned text- 
book readings. 



Adult, Career, and Vocational Education Applications 

Adult educators, especially adult literacy teachers, find authen- 
tic assessments especially appealing as an alternative to the 
problematic use of standardized tests with adults. Workplace 
literacy programs are particularly rooted in the context of the 
job site; Bousquet et al. (1994) describe a workplace assess- 
ment in which participants are given a scenario depicting a 
work-related situation— choosing among two job offers— and 
must make a choice, explain their strategy for choosing it, 
give supporting facts, and state why the alternative was not 
chosen. The scoring rubric has five major categories: under- 
stands scenario, demonstrates strategy, performs calculations, 
arrives at solution, writes response. Each category has sub- 
criteria that are scored on three levels; e.g., under "under- 
stands scenario" are distinguishes relevant/irrelevant facts, 
identifies relationships among facts, draws inferences, men- 
tions external factors. 

A career education example is the Employability Skills Port- 
folio (Stemmer, Brown, and Smith 1992) used in Michigan 
schools. The portfolios contain evidence of students' attain- 
ment of academic skills, personal management behaviors such 
as meeting deadlines and working without supervision, and 
teamwork skills such as listening and compromise. Students 
update their portfolios throughout high school in consultation 
with parents and counselors, and local business representatives 
review them and provide feedback that helps students identify 
and improve weaknesses in their employment potential. 

Vocational education has a long tradition of activity-based 
learning and product assessment (Custer 1994). In a business 
communication course (Fitch 1993), high school students de- 
fine and create a business and are evaluated on innovation, 
creativity, following directions, writing, and format. Each 
student prepares a scenario describing the business; a spread- 
sheet showing products and profit; a job description and 
resume for a prospective employee; a database of positions 
and salaries; a letter of complaint and response letter (on 
student-designed letterheads with logos); and a bi veekly com- 
pany newsletter. Fitch shows how this ambitious project en- 
ables assessment of integrated skills, allows both high- and 
lew-ability students to succeed, and draws upon the resources 
of the business community. 

Some Advice for Implementation 

It should be clear that authentic assessments must be carefully 
designed and evaluation. criteria rigorously selected. Among 
the characteristics of good AAs are the following: (Custer 
1994; Rudner and Boston 1994): 

• Engaging, meaningful, worthy problems or tasks that 
match the content and outcomes of ine'rvction 

• Real-life applicability 

• Multistaged— demonstrations of knowing, knowing why, 
and knowing how 

• Emphasis on product and process, conveying that both 
development and achievement matter 

• Rich, multidimensional, varied formats, both on-demand 
(in-class essays) and cumulative (portfolios) 

• Opportunities for learner self-evaluation 

• Cognitive complexity— requiring higher order thinking 
skills 

o Clear, concise, and openly communicated standards 

• Fairness in scoring procedures and their application 

To ensure that assessment and instruction are linked, they 
should be planned at the same time. The following questions 
can guide planning (Reif 1995; Rudner and Boston 1994): 
What should learners know and be able to do? What cogni- 
tive, affective, and metacom,i»v - e skills should they demon- 
strate What types of problems or tasks involve those skills? 
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What concepts or principles should be applied in performing 
those tasks? What are the reasons for the assessment? What 
use will be made of the results? By whom? What criteria 
should be used? 

One type of performance evaluation criteria are rubrics. 
Rubrics are scoring devices or tools that specify performance 
expectations and the various levels to which learners should 
perform (Custer 1994). Rubrics provide a framework that 
helps raters to be consistent, focuses the attention of assessor 
and assessee on important outcomes, and establish benchmarks 
for documenting progress. Rubrics feature (1) a stated stan- 
dard, objective, behavior, or quality; (2) a rating scale; and 
(3) specific performance characteristics arranged in levels 
indicating the degree to which the standard has been met. 
Custer gives an example of a performance scenario or "design 
brier used in technology education. The learner is asked to 
design an environmental control system for a room. The rub- 
ric lists eight criteria: number and quality of sources of 
information, number and quality of sources of supplies, in- 
genuity and creativity, use of design criteria, quality of 
documentation, workability of the system, quality of futures 
thinking, quality of the systems model, and remaining within 
budget. Each criterion is rated as exemplary, acceptable, or 
not yet acceptable. 

Because alternative assessments take time to prepare, and be- 
cause at best they should be learner centered and individual- 
ized, teachers should collaborate whenever possible in their 
development. Collaboration with employers and community 
members helps ensure the real-world authenticity of the tasks. 
Collaboration with students prepares them to be peer assessors 
and helps them develop responsibility for their learning. Be- 
fore assessment, students can suggest creative alternatives and 
possiblecriteria; duringassessment, teacher-learner interaction 
can bring out deeper understanding; and afterward, teachers 
and learners can reflect on the results to identify individual 
patterns of progress and new directions. 
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